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LINCOLN'S    SPEECH. 

On  a  Sunday  that  Lincoln  spent  in 
New  York  City  he  visited  a  Sunday 
school  in  the  notorious  region  called 
Five  Points  and  there  made  a  short  ad- 
dress to  the  scholars.  After  his  return 
to  Springfield,  one  of  his  neighbors, 
hearing  of  this,  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  subject  to  banter  Lincoln  about, 
and  accordingly  visited  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  neighbor  was  generally 
known  as  "Jim,"  just  as  Lincoln  was 
called  "Abe."  The  following  account  ot  - 
his  visit,  quoted  by  Mr.  Francis  F. 
Browne  in  his  "Everyday  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  shows  that  he  did  not 
derive  as<  much  fun  from  the  "banter- 
ing" as  he  had  expected. 

He  started  for  "Old  Abe's"  office; 
but,  bursting  open  the  door  impulsive- 
ly, he  found  a  stranger  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  turned  to  retrace 
his  steps  when  Lincoln  called  out: 

"Jim,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Nothing." 

"Yes,  you  do;   come  back." 

After  some  entreaty  Jim  approached 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  remarked,  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  'Well,  Abe,  I  see  you 
have  been  making  a  speech  to  some 
Sunday-school  children.  How  about  it?" 

"Sit  down,  Jim  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it."  And  with  that  Lincoln  put 
his  feet  on  the  stove  and  began: 

"When  Sunday  morning  came  I 
didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do.  Mr. 
Washburne  asked  me  where  I  was  go- 
ing. I  told  him  I  had  nowhere  to  go, 
and  he  proposed  to  take  me  down  to  the 
Five  Points  Sunday  school  to  show  me 
something  worth  seeing.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  what  I  saw.  Present- 
ly Mr.  Peas*  came  up  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Washburne,  who  introduced  me.  Mr. 
Pease  wanted  us  to  speak.  Washburne 
spoke  and  then  I  was  urged  to  speak.  I 
told  them  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  talking  to  Sunday  schools,  but 
Mr.  Pease  said  many  of  the  children 
were  friendless  and  homeless  and  that  a 
few  words  would  do'  them  good.  Wash- 
burne said  I  must  talk.  And  so  1  rose  to 
speak;  but  I  tell  you  Jim,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  I  remembered  that  Mr. 
Pease  said  they  were  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  I  thought  of  the  time 
when  I  had  been  pinched  by  terrible 
poverty. 

"And  so  I  told  them  that  I  had  been 
poor;  that  I  remembered  when  my  toes 
stuck  out  through  my  broken  shoes  in 
winter;  when  my  arms  were  out  at  the 
elbows;   when  I  shivered  with  the  cold. 

And  I  told  them  there  was  only  one  sang.  With  that  he  drew  forth  a  little 
ru'e-  that  was  alwavs  do  the  very  best  book,  saying  that  they  had  given  him 
von  can  I  told  them  that  I  had  always  one  of  the  books  from  which  they  sang, 
tried  to  do  the  verv  best  I  could,  and  He  began  to  read  a  hymn  with  all  the 
1hat  if  they  would  follow  that  rule  they  earnestness  of  his  great  soul.  In  the 
would  get 'along  somehow.  middle   of  the   second   verse  his  friend 

"That  was  about  what  I  said.  And  Jim  felt  a  choking  in  his  throat  and  a 
when  I  got  through,  Mr.  Pease  said  it  tickling  in  his  nose.  At  the  beginning 
was  just  the  thine  thev  needed.  And  of  the  third  verse  he  saw  that  the 
when  the  school  was  dismissed  all  the  stranger  was  weeping,  and  his  own 
teachers  came  ud  and  shook  hands  with  tears  fell  fast.  Turning  toward  Lincoln, 
me  and  thanked' me.  although  I  did  net  who  was  reading  straight  on.  he  saw 
know  that  I  had  been  saving  anything  the  great,  blinding  tears  m  his  eyes,  so 
of  anv  account:  but  the  next  morning  I  that  he  could  not  possibly  see  the  pag- 
saw  my  remarks  noticed  in  the  pa-  es.  He  was  repeating  the  little  song 
p'  .    ,.  ■  from   memory.   How  often   he   had  read 

"  Just  here  Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hand  if.  or  how  long  its  sweet  and  simple  ac- 
in  his  pocket  and  remarked  that  he  had  cents  continued  to  reverberate  Jhrough 
never  heard  anything  that  touched  him  his  soul,  no  one  can  know.— ine 
as  had  the  songs  that     those     children       Youth's  Companion. 
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When  Lincoln   Visited  New    York 

His  Speech  to  the  Children    of   the   Five   Points   Mission 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN'S   Interest  In   the 
tenement  house  children  of  'the  City 
of  New   York — a   chapter   of   his   ca- 
reer little  known — is   revealed    by   friends 
of   the   Emancipator,    who   told    the    story 
years  afterward. 

Lincoln  came  to  New  York  on  February 
25.  1860.  to  fill  a  speaking  engagement  at 
Cooper  Institute  on  the  following  Mon- 
day night,  at  which  time  lie  made  his 
famous  address  which  historians  say 
changed  American  history  and  led  a  few 
taonths  later  to  Lincoln's  nomination  for 
President.  At  the  Astor  House  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  February,  Lincoln  fell  In  with 
a    long-time    friend,    Eiihu    B.    Washburn. 


of  Illinois,  later  a  member  of  Grant's 
Presidential  cabinet,  and  Washburn  sug- 
gested that  If  he  had  nothing  else  to  do 
he  would  like  to  take  him  to  the  Five 
Points  Mission  in   lower  Manhattan. 

The  two  were  received  by  Superintend- 
ent Pease,  who  knew  Mr,  Washburn  but 
Who  did  not  know  Lincoln.  Mr.  Pease 
asked  Mr.  Washburn  to  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren who  were  assembled  as  a  Sunday 
School  that  forenoon.  After  Washburn 
had  finished  he  turned  to  Lincoln  and 
said:  "Why  don't  yoti  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren?" Lincoln  hesitated,  saying  that  he 
never  had  spoken  to  an  assembly  of  chil- 
dren and   hardly   knew   what  to  say.     Mr. 


Pease  suggested  that  these  little  boys  and 
girls  were  largely  homeless  and  had  come 
up  through  great  difficulties.  Whereupon 
Lincoln  said  that  he  knew  something 
about   hardships  when  he  was  a   child. 

The  kindly,  great  man  thereupon  told 
the  children  of  his  early  log-cabin  home 
in  Kentucky,  the  moving  across  the  Ohio 
River  into  the  dense  forest  of  Southern 
Indiana  near  Gentryvllle  while  he  was  a 
child,  and  of  the  life  there  until  he  got 
to  be  a  grown  up  young  man.  He  told 
them  of  his  going  to  school,  walking,  w:th 
his  sister  Sarah,  five  or  six  miles  through 
the  woods,  frequently  seeing  wild  animals. 
He    told     them     that     their    poverty    and 


hardships  should  not  discourage  them, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  rarely  if  ever 
had  a  good  pair  of  shoes,  that  his  toes 
frequently  stuck  through  the  ends  of  his 
Ehoes,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  rain. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  made  It 
a  rule  of  my  life  from  the  time  I  was 
a  little  boy  to  do  the  very  best  I  could 
and  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  young  friends, 
that  if  you  will  follow  that  as  a  rule 
of  life  you  will  be  able  to  overcome 
poverty   and   any   other  obstacle." 

The  children  did  not  know  until  a  long 
time  afterward  that  the  tall,  kindly 
stranger  was  in  1861  the  President  of  the 
Nation  and  continued  as  such  through  tie 
Civil  War. 


National  Magazine 
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never  by  word  or  look  do  I  let  him  know  this.  Fort"  and  "Throw  Oul  the  Life  Line." 
There  is  nothing  like  work  and  1  am  never  After  this  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  the  boys. 
idle,  With  barrels,  thanks  to  you  and  the  I  remember  his  serious  fate.  One  could 
other  loyal  women,  to  unpack;  with  bandages,  i  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Lin- 
lint,  deodorants,  lotions  and  nourishment  to  coin  at  thai  time  fell  the  gravity  of  the  situ  - 
think  of  for  our  boys  in  blue,  beside  the  care  of  alion.  There  were  yet  no  signs  of  war  on 
<>ur  precious  baby  and  certain  social  duties  j  the  horizon,  but  there  was  a  deep  undcr- 
w  Inch  are  imperative,  do  you  wonder  thai  I  ,  current  that  everyone  could  feel.  Mr. 
sometimes  neglect  to  put  the  personal  quality  Lincoln's  voice  was  rather  low,  but  it  was 
into  my  letters  which  the  friends  at  home  ,  very  distinct.  He  appealed  to  the  manhood 
enjoy  so  much?  Henceforth  1  will  try  to  do  of  the  boys  and  emphasized  the  great  honor 
better.  Meantime  1  am  now  and  always  it  was  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
Your  affectionate  daughter,  States.     They  were   receiving   their   prepara- 

K.vn;  Tannatt  Woods.  ""n  f'"'  citizcnshiP>  he  said>  '*>'  bcin8  obedient 

to  their  teachers,  giving  them  careful  atten- 

*         *  lion  and   following  their  precepts. 

In  his  freedom  from  passion  and  bitterness;  !    havc  hcard  il  staLcd   lhal   Mr-   Lincoln 

in  his  acute    sense    of    justice;    in    his  coura-  was   not   M    '^lievcr   in    the   sense    that   some 

gcous  faith  in  the  right  and  his  ine.Ntingui.sh-  understand    il.     You    would    have    thought, 

able  haired  of  wrong;    in  warm  and  heartfelt  '"'"ever,  to  have   heard    him,    that   he  was  a 

sympathy  and  mcrcv;  in  bis  coolness  of  judg-  Christian    man.     He   certainly    presented    to 

ment;    in  his  unquestionable  rectitude  of  in-  lhc   bo>'s  broad   Christian   principles,  and   1 

icnlion— in  a  void,  in  his  ability  to  lift  him-  fcIt  th:l1  :i1  hcart>  at  lcast>  hc  was  a  Christian 

self    for    his    country's    sake    above    all    mere  ln  a11   lhal  th:U  signifies, 

partisanship,  in  all  the  marked  traits  of  his  *        *-        $ 
character  combined,  he  has  no  parallel  since 

Washington,  and  while  our  republic  endures.  T  could  wish  thai  fitting  words  would  offer 

he  will   live  with  him   in   the  grateful   hearts  themselves  to  me  to  add  to  the  multitude  of 

of  his  grateful  countrymen.— Schuvlcr  Coljax.  tributes  lo  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

— O.   H '.   Holmes. 
There  is  in  the  crown  ol  England  no  dia- 
mond  whose   lustre   will   not   pale   before   the  NT,'W   all   men   begin    to  see   that   the   plain 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.— Robert  Ingersoll.  people,  who  at  last  came   to   love  him  and 

to   lean   upon   his  wisdom  and   trust   him  ab- 


*  *  * 

AT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Rv  MRS.  N.  M.  S1MONDS 


solulcly,  were  altogether  right,  and  that  in 
deed  and  purpose  he  was  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  and  all 
of    its   inhabitants. — R.    B.   Haves. 


ft  was  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected 
President  the  first  time  and  before  his  inaug- 
uration. At  thai  time  I  was  a  teacher  in  the 
North  Market  Street  Mission,  of  which  the 
late  John  V.  Farwell  was  superintendent 
and  the  late  Dwighl  L.  Moody  was  the 
evangelistic  worker.  My  class  was  known 
as  the  Bridewell  class,  because  il  had  so 
many  rough  bows  out  of  the  Bridewell. 

J  suppose  it  was  through  Mr.  farwell  that 
Mr.    Lincoln    came    to    attend    the    Sunday       flexible 
school  one  time.     Of  course,  it  was  very  ex- 
citing  for  the  hoys  to  have  the  coming  Presi-  Ld  lhc J,r"l)lc  b'"w  //"'  ln'"'>  a"d  ""'  r"""- 

den!    visit    them.     Mr.    Lincoln    took    much       'O'  ls  salc- 

interest    in    the    lesson    and    the    method    of  When  <uiy  churrh  will  inscribe,  over  its  allot, 

instructing  the  boys,  and  he  admired  the  en-       as   its  sole  qualification   jor  membership,   the 
thusiasm  with  which    they  sang   "Hold    the       Saviour's  condensed  statement  oj  both  law  and 


SAYINGS  OF  LINCOLN 

This   nation   cannot  live  on   injustice. 
Teach    hope   to   all— despair   I"    none. 
Ij  1  can  learn  God's  will,  I  will  do  it. 
Let  us  havc  jaith  that  right  makes  might. 
Important  principles  may  and  must  lie  in- 


February  i,  1020 

/   When  Lincoln  Spoke  at  Five 
Points 

N  By  SARAH  SMITH  HOLLOW  AY 
One  memorable  night  in  February,  18C0  the 
o-reat  hall  of  Cooper  Institute  was  filled  with 
Saucily  audience  intent  upon  listening  « 
the  message  of  a  strange  being, ,  -  hitherto 
unknown  man  who  hud  risen  in  the  \ Vest, 
ciiroenter's  son,  lowly  born  as  was  the  son 
0 f  carpenter  of  Nazareth.     The  fame  of 

this  man  who  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon 
had  preached  a  doctrine  ot  ^»veram^who 
with    rugged   honesty  had   grappled   with   the 
one  supreme  burning  question  of  the  age    had 
flashed   upon   the   people  ot   the   old,   thickly 
settled  centers  of  the  East  and  they  yearned 
to  see  and  to  hear  him.     In  the  New  \  ork 
Tribune  of  February  28,  I860,  Horace  Gree- 
ley said,  "Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Web- 
ster, no  man  has  spoken  to  a  h.rger  assem- 
blage of  the  intellect  and   mental  culture  ot 
the  city.     He  is  one  of  nature's  orators,  us- 
ing his   rare  powers   solely  to   elucidate   and 
convince,  though  the  effect  is  to  delight  and 
electrify  as  well.     The  hall   frequently   rang 
with    cheers    and    shouts    of   applause    which 
were  prolonged  and  intensified   at  the  close. 
No  man   ever  before  made   such  an   impres- 
sion   on    his    first    appeal    to    a    New    York 

""iSewere  many  shades  of  distinction  be- 
'tween   that   cultured,   intelligent   audience   at 
Cooper  Institute,  and  the  grief-stricken,  pov- 
erty-laden children  who  composed  the  member- 
ship of  the  noted  Five  Points  Mission  Sunday 
School:  nevertheless  upon  the  following  Sab- 
bath  morning,  the   Rev.   Mr.   Pease,  superin- 
tendent  of   Five   Points   House   ot    lndustrj, 
saw  two  gentlemen  enter  the  room  and  take 
seats  among  them.     One  was  known  to  him, 
the    Hon.  Elihu    B.  Washburne,  congressman 
from  Illinois;  the  other,  a  tall,  distinguished 
looking  man,  a  stranger  who  listened  intentl) 
and  whose  face  evidenced  such  genuine  pleas- 
ure that  he  approached  him  saying  he  might 
be   willing  to   say  something  to  the  children, 
whereupon   the   tall,   strange   man    began   his 
simple  address  which  instantly  so  fascinated 
every  little  listener  that  the  room  was  hushed 
into   profound   silence.      Mr.    Pease    says   the 
language    was    strikingly    beautiful    and    his 
tones  were  musical  with  intense  feeling,     lne 
children's  faces>  would  droop  into  sad  convic- 
tion   as    he   uttered    words    of   warning,    and 
brighten  into  sunshine   as  he  spoke  cheerful 
words  of  promise.     Once  or  twice  as  he  at- 
tempted   to    close    his    remarks    the    children 
would  shout,  "Go  on,  oh,  do  go  on.        I  looked 
.      upon  the  gaunt,  sinewy  frame  of  the  stranger 
and    marked    his    powerful    head    and    deter- 
mined features,  now  touched  into  softness  by 
the  impressions  of  the  moment.     I  felt  an  ir- 
repressible curiosity  to  learn  something  more 
about  him,  and  while  he  was  quietly  leaving 
the  room   I  begged  to  know  his  name,     tie 
courteously  replied,  'It   is   Abraham   Lincoln 
of  Illinois.'" 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  who  brief 
days  before  had  thrilled  the  vast  throng  at 
Cooper  Institute;  the  man  whose  pure,  clear 
diction  had  taken  captive  the  minds  of  the 
most  learned  of  New  England  though  his 
school  days  were  numbered  by  less  than  a 
twelve  month;  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Il- 
linois, who  had  challenged  to  debate  one  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  age;  and  by  his 
irrefutable  arguments  and  sharp  questioning 
had  pushed  into  the  last  ditch  that  prince 
of  debaters,  Stephen   Arnold   Douglas. 

When  Lincoln  returned  to  his  home  in 
Snringfield  he  learned  that  the  newspapers 
had  informed  the  people  that  he  had  spoken 
to  the  ragamuffins  of  the  Five  Points  ro 
his  friends  dn  Springfield  he  was  always 
"Vbe"  "Well,  Abe,"  said  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors  "I  see  yon  have  been  making  a  speech  to 
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Sunday-school  children."    "Yes,  sit  down,  Jim, 
and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.     Washburne  said 
q  el's  go  down  to  the  Five  Points  Mission.'.  I 
wis    much    interested    in    what    I    saw,   Jim 
Washburne  spoke  to  the  children  and  I  was 
urgld  to  speak.     I  said  I  didn't  know  much 
about    talking    to    Sunday    schools,    but    Mr. 
T case  said  many  of  the  children  were  home- 
Knd  friendless  «»d  I  *ou^.t  ot  ti«  Umc 
when  I  had  been  pinched  bv  a  terrible  pov 
crlv,  so  I  told  them  I  had  been  poor.     I  re- 
membered  when    my    toes   stuck   out    through 
my  shoes  in  winter;  when  my  arms  were  out 
at  the  elbows;  when  I  shivered  with  the  cold. 
I  told  them  there  was  only  one  rule,  alwajs 
to  do  the  very  .best  you  can,  that  I  had  a  ways 
tried  to  do  the  very  beat  I  could,  and  that  n 
they  would  follow  that  rule  they  would  get  on 
somehow.     When    I  got   through,   Mr.    Pease 
said  it  was  just  the  thing  they  needed.     \\  hen 
school  was  dismissed  the  teachers  all  came  up 
i  and  shook  hands  and  thanked  me  for  it,  al- 
1  though  I  did  not  know  I  was  saying  anything 
of  any  account.     I  never  heard  anything  that 
touched   me  as   one   of  the  songs   they  sang. 
Here  is  one  of  their  song  books."   Mr.  Lincoln 


took  a  little  hymnal  from  his  pocket  given 
him  at  the  mission  and  lie  began  Lo  read  with 
all  the  earnestness,  all  the  pathos  of  his  deep, 
fathomless  soul.  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
stanza  his  auditors  became  so  affected  that 
tears  fell  from  their  eyes.  His  own  eyes 
were  blinded  by  tears,  and  yet  he  read  on - 
from  memory.  What  memories  were  moving 
upon  the  g'reat  soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Who  /.'an  tell?  We  may  believe  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  little  log  church  in  Kentucky, 
whither  his  mother  led  him,  or  of  that  lonely 
grave  in  the  Indiana  forest,  and  of  the  povcrh 
of  his  own  boyhood.  The  faces  of  th.v 
friendless  children  touched  a  responsive  eliortl 
as  nothing  else  could. 


Lincoln  Visit 
Draws  Inquiry 

Henry  Collins  Brown,  formerly 
of  this  city,  wellknown  author, 
made  a  personal  inquiry  in  a  New 
York    eveiiing    newspaper    regard- 


ing a  visit  made  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln with  a  friend.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

"I  wonder  if  any  of  your  read- 
ers know  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to 
the  Five  Points  Mission  with  hki 
friend,  E.  B.  Washburn,  the  Sun- 
day before  his  speech  at  Coopc 
Union. 

"He      attended      Mr.      Beecher'^ 


yrildz  f3/*-^  ~M¥^ 


church  in  the  morning,  but  whether 
Mr.  Washburn  accompanied  him  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  have  some  infor- 
mation that  has  come  down  from 
their  fathers  or  mothers  that  would 
be  of  interest. 
.  "He  made  a  speech  to  the  chil- 
dren; he  received  a  copy  of  the 
hymnal  used  on  that  occasion,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
hymn  which  he  afterward  quoted 
repeatedly  with  much  feeling. 

"Any  information  will  be  greatly 
appreciated." 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  his 
Cooper  Union  address  on  February 
27,  1860.  This  date  may  be  a  help 
in  tracing  what  happened  at  the 
Five  Points  Mission,  69  Madison 
street,  New  York  City. 
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